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TiiE following treatise is especially intended for 
classes in public achools. It is hoped that with it a 
master may not only economise the small amount of 
time, which can generally be devoted to the subject 
of French pronunciation, but that he may render it a 
more intellectual and interesting study. 

I have not attempted the impossible task of trying 
to axi'ive at the pronunciation of French by comparison 
with English words. Almost all the French vowel- 
sounds, and some of the consonant sounds, differ 
essentially from the English, and can be learnt by 
the ear only. The difference of accent would also 
be an insurmountable obstacle. 

There is no doubt that the chief cause of failure in 
the teaching of French pronunciation is the absence 
of system. When plenty of time and attention can 
be given, this want will not be so apparent, because 
the pupil may, by constantly hearing and repeating 
the same sounds, become familiar with the pronun- 
ciation of the French language in the same way that 
he has learned that of his native tongue; but when 
only an hour or two can be given every week to the 
subject, I think that much will be gained by careful 
attention to a well-considered plan ; for information 
which is methodically given, and the reason of which 
is pointed out, will not only be easily acquired, but 
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4 PfiEFAOE. 

more surely retained and more readil}'- turned to 
account.* 

The plan which experience has shown me to be 
best is this : — 

First. To settle the division of syllables. 

Secondly, To master the elements of these syllables. 

Thirdly. To determine the pronunciation of any 
word that may arise by a series of rules, not too 
elaborate or artificial, and yet sufficiently long and 
systematic to ensure perfect accuracy. 

If it be objected that such a method is not practi- 
cable, I can only say that I have employed it for a 
long time, and with uniform success. It need scarcely 
be said that any attempt at teaching pronunciation by 
rule merely would be absurd — abundant illustration 
must, of course, be employed. Any reading-book that 
may be in use will answer the purpose. 

The acknowledged irregularity of the English pro- 
nunciation would, I think, render such a scheme 
impossible in that language. 

In using the book with beginners, the mode which 
I have found most effective is as follows : — 

After going through the rules for the Division of 



* If we observe how little individual practice each pupil of a 
class can get, we may more strongly feel the importance of 
utilising to the utmost the time supposed to bo employed in 
listening. Imagine a class of twenty boys— a very low average 
in public schools — with two hours a week for forty weeks. 
Without allowing anything for the time required in explanation, 
for unavoidable loss of time, &c., this would give four hours only 
to each pupil in the course of a year. 
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Syllables (§ 1, § 2) the pupils should be practised in 
the section marked * * (§ 5), until they are able not only 
to give perfectly the pronunciation of each model* 
word with its corresponding vowel-sounds, but are 
also able to write them down with facility, from the 
master's dictation. Both these ends will be easily 
attained by short lessons of ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour, continued at intervals during a month or 
two. 

In the mean time the rules marked * ought to be 
studied. The remainder may be simply referred to 
when a difficulty arises. A few of the rules, although 
essential to make the work complete, will be rarely 
wanted, as they relate to cases in which mistakes are 
seldom made. 

Pupils who have already attained, by other means, 
to some proficiency in French pronunciation, may 
find it sufficient to use the book for the purpose of 
reference. I have found, however, the special study 
of some portion to be of great service. 

The matter in the Appendix, to which the small 
numbers refer, is quite independent of the rest, and 
consists of information not generally wanted for ordi- 
nary teaching; much of it, however, will be found 
useful, even to young boys, for the purpose of illus- 
tration. 

The lists of exceptions have been generally arranged 
in such a way as to render them easy to be committed 
to memory; e,g, in (§ 16 5) the words are so placed 
that their initials will form a memorial word, and in 
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(§ 37 B 2) one word will by its meaning, more or 
less, suggest the next. Other instances will be 
observed. 

The letters, — both vowels and consonants, — are 
classified according to their sound, and not according 
to their position in the alphabet. 

As much confusion and contradiction exist upon 
the meaning of the words vowel and diphthong, it 
was impossible to avoid the somewhat difficult defi- 
nitions given in § 3 and § 4. 

None but modem authors of acknowledged merit 
have been given as authoiities. Nodier, Poitevin, 
Bescherelle, and Littre, are names well known even 
in England. Gu^rard, whom I have quoted several 
times, is spoken of, in the highest terms of praise, 
by Littr^ in the Preface to his large Dictionary, now 
in the course of publication by Hachette. Other 
authors of equal standing have been mentioned once 
or twice. 

C. H-W. 

The College, Brighton, 
November J 1867. 
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AKALYSIS OF FRENCH PRONUNCUTION. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



Division of Syllables. ( ^ ) t 

§ 1. In the body of a word, every syllable must begin 
with a consonant (*) : as, e-dtirca-tion, 

§ 2. Two consonants coming together, between two 
vowels, must be divided ( * ) : as, sol-dai, soldier. 

Exceptions to § 2 : — 

(a). A mute and a liquid ft °^^* ^^^ ^® 
divided, if the liquid follows the mute: 
as, ci-dre, cider. 

(6). ph ( f ), th (t), rh (r), ch, gn and U ' liquid,' 
being single sounds represented by two 
letters, must kot be divided: as, fle-che, 
arrow ; fi-lle, girl. 



t These numbers refer to the Appendix, 
ft In French the only liquids are I ftnd r. 
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FIKST PAET. 



Vowels and Diphthongs. 

§ 3. * A continuous sound produced by one uninterrupted 
eflfort of the voice is called a vowel-sound : it is 
sometimes represented by one letter : as, e in per e, 
father ; sometimes by two ; as, ai, in paire, couple. 

§ 4. * The union in one syllable of any two such 
vowel-sounds forms a double vowel-sound or 

diphthong tX ^ ) ■ ^s» ^h ^^ ^'^h needlecase ; owa, 
in louage, hiring : ouan, in louange, praise. 

§ 5.** List of Letters representing Vowel-sounds: 

N.6.— ^ vowel printed thits eUi ^'i' cohhonlt the sound of the vovcel in the 



» 


n 


Ctt LESS COMMONLY 


„ \model-w<yrJ. ( 


[>ppostc«. 


M 


*» 


(eu) EABELT 




f> 1* 1 


• 




• 
1. 


i,i,y 




ici. 






• • 

11. 


n, u, (eu\ (eii) 




jas. 






• • • 

m. 


ou, ou, ou, (w), (u) 


jonjon. 






iv. 


eu, oil 




jeu. 






V. 


e, eu, (ai), (ce) 




Je- 






vi. 


6, an, 




cote. 






• • 

VIL 


0, aw, (6) 




CO tie. 






• • • 

vm. 


1. e, CB, e, ai 




ete. 








2. 6, e, ai, ei, e, 


(6) (e) 


^re. 






ix. 


a, a, (&) 




tache. 






X. 


a, a 




tache. 






XI. 


an, am, en, om 




sans. 




Kasal 

* 


• • 

xu. 


on, om 




son. 




vowels 


xiii. 


nn, nm 




bi-un. 






. xiv. 


in, im 




fin. 





t For further details upon diphthongs see § 21. 
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Observations on the Vowel-sonnds. 

§6. i,iC'),j: (id.) 

(a), i is silent in oignon, onion ; poigne, grasp, &c.'\ 

(6). y between two vowels is equivalent to double 
* ; as, ayant, having, pronounced ai - iant^ not 
ai-ant. 

Also in pays, country ; and its derivatives, pay- 
sauy peasant, &c. 

§ 7. n,uC' ), (eu), (eii) : (jus.) 

(A). * u is silent: 

* (1) in the syllables gue, gui : as, figue, fig; 
gu'rir, to cure ; guimauve, marshmallow. 

But u 18 sounded : 

(a) in the derivatives of aigu, sharp ; arnbigu, 
ambiguous ; coniiguy contiguous ; and 
eodgu, scanty ( * ). 

(6). in arguer, to argue; Unguistey linguist, 
with derivatives. 

* (2) when preceded by q (®) : as, quicowque, 
whoever. 

But u is sounded : 

in uncommon words mostly scientific, 
adopted or derived from the Latin C ) 
( *^ ) : as, inquarto, equitation, equi- 
lateral, 

t See § 22. 
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(B). eu or eu has the sound of u in jus : 

* (1). throughout the verb avoir : as, il cw<(®), 
he had. 

(2). in all words having the ending -geure : as, 
gageure, a wager. 



§ 8. ou, otl, oti, (w), (n) : ( joujou.) 

(a), w has the sound of ou injoujou in whist, whig, 
whiskey (^^), 

(6). when in the syllable qua, the n is sounded, 
it has the value of ou in joujou: as, equateur, 
eqmktoT ; aquatiqiie, aquatic. 

§9. eii, eu(^°): (jeu.) 

§ 10. e, eu, (ai), (oe) : (je.) 

General Rule upon 'e mute.' 

(A). * Every unaccented e that ends a syllablef 
ifl called an e mute ("), and must, if possible, be 
glided over, or even totally omitted (") : as, vous me 
donnerez cda demain, you will give me that to-morrow, 
pronounced voils m^donn'rez g'la domain. 



t It may be taken as a rule, almost without exceptiou, that 
e mute is silent at the end of words of more than one syllable : 
as pcre, fidele, innocence^ extraordinaire. 



--> 
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Special Rules upon 'e mute'("). 

Class 1. 

(1). When two or more syllables, each of which 
ends in e mute, occur in immediate succession, one' 
e only out of every two can be glided over. 

It is usual to begin by pronouncing the first e : as, je 
ne le vois pas, I do not see him, pronounced je n'le voia 
pas ; but occasionally the sentence is made to run more 
smoothly by gliding over the first : iu ne le voia pas, you 
do not see him, pronounced tu n'le vois pas. 

(2). e mute is always sounded before an aerated 
^,f as Ze haricot^ the bean; also before onze^ eleven; 
ov>i^ yes; and un^ one, used substantively, as, Ze onze 
de ce mois, the eleventh of this month. 

(3). e mute must also be sounded between two con- 
sonants having the same, 9r nearly the same, sound : 
CE Bont les plus nches ds tou>s ses parents, these are the 
richest of all his relations. 

Class 2. 

(4). e mute is sounded in the pronoun Ze, after verbs 
in the imperative mood ( " ) : as, faites-le pour moi, do 
it for me. 

(5). e mute is also sounded in monosyllables that end 
clauses : as, il ecrit te, mais moi je dis de, he writes te, 
but I say de. 

t§45. 
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(B). eu has the sound of e in je when followed by a 
mute final syllable or sounded final con- 
sonant t(^^): as> ^e« weubles de la reuve, the 
widow's furniture ; noits aommea neuf, we are nine. 

Exertion : — 

eu retains its ordinary sound of eu in peu when 
followed by the mute final syllable -ire ( ^* ) : as, 
un chapeau de /eutre, a felt hat ; or by -«e, with 
its equivalents -xe and -ze : as, Lea Precieuses. 

(C). ai, which has generally the sound of ^ in ere, has 
the sound of e in je in the verb /aire, when the 
next syllable begins with « ( ^^ ) : as, je fsAaaia mon 
devoir^ I was doing my duty. 

(D). OB, which has generally the sound of e in k^, has 
the sound of e in je in the word ml^ eye, and its 
derivatives. 

§ 11. 6, au, : (cote.) 

* o^ generally pronounced as in cotte, has the $ound 
of 6 in cote : — 

* (a), when final : as echo ; or followed by a silent 

final consonant : as, un matelot, a sailor. 

* (6). when followed by a soft s : as, VJExpo&iiion, 

the Exhibition, 
(c). in the derivatives of groa, big : as groaaier, 
coarse ; and also in foaae, ditch, and its deri- 
vatives. 

t Practically the same thing. 
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§ 12. o, au, (6) : (cotte.) 

(a), au has the sound of o in cotte : — 

(1). when followed by r in the nbxt sylla- 
ble ( " A.) : as, y'aurai des lawnera, I shall 
have some laurels. 

(2). in mauvais, bad. 
(&). o has the sound of o in cotte, in hopital, hospital, 
(c). is silent in hceuf, sbeur, noeud, &c. 

§ 13. e, OB, e, m : (et^.) 

e, e, ai, ei, e, (e) (e) : (ere.) 

(A). * e unaccented, followed by a consonant in 
the SAME syllable^ is pronounced as if it were 
accented ( ^^' ^® ) : as, res-j>ec-^er. 

EaxeptioTis : — 

e has the sound of ein de in: 

(1). dessus, above; desscms, below; with 
compounds, as, pardesstis, overcoat. 

(2). words beginning with ress (^): as, 
resBortir, to go out again. 

(B). e with ANY of the accents, or unaccented,- but 
followed by a consonant in the same syllable, 
has the long open sound of & in mdre ( ^ ), 
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i 

(1). before a mute final syllable or 
final sounded consonantal as, le 
college ; fidele, faithful ; <ete, head ; je 
cesse, I cease ; le cAef, the chief; T^otel; 
le «el, the salt. 

(2). before two dissimilar consonants: as, 
«Ectiow, Exposer, rEspBc^er. 

(C). OB has always the value of 6 in et6, except in 
€eil (§ 10 d). In hceuf, soeur, &c., the o is silent. 
See o (§ 12 c). 

(D). ai is pronounced as ^ in 6te : 

(1). in the future tense of aU verbs and in 
the preterite of the first conjugation : 
as,/iVai cTiez lui, I shall go to his house ; 
je lepri&i, I begged of him. 

(2). in the words fai, I have ; Je sais, tu aais, 
il saU, I know, &c. ; and also in gai, 
gay, and its derivatives. 

(E). e X equals h in poeme, poete, which now are more 
commonly spelt ji^oewe, poete. 

Observation : — 

ai followed by a liquid 1 is a diphthong 

(see § 4, § 23). 

f Practically the same thing: compare cuillere and cuiUer; 
seUe and eel ; cette and sept. 

Notice that two words joined by a hyphen, are always con- 
sidered as one : as, aime-jef prononnoed aiine-j', 

X e often represents nothing but e mute. See Appendix (5). 
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§ 14. a, Sif W * (tache.) 

(1). a has the sound of a in tache in the Preterite 
Indicative and Imperfect Subjunctive of the 
first conjugation : as, nous dedrkmea quHl 
parUt, we desired that he should speak. 

(2). a is silent in Aout, August, but not in its de- 
rivative aoute, ripened. 

§ 15. a, a: (tache.) 

a has almost the sound of a in t^che ( ^ ) : 

(a), when followed in the same syllable by the 
consonant r ( " b) : as, il a ete saisi jpar le 
gendaxme, he has been seized by the gendarme. 

(6). in the words gare, station ; cigare, cigar ; 
rare, &c. ; also /o&Ze and lacs, snare. 

§ 16. an, am, en/ em : (sans.) 

* (a), en is silent in the third person plural 

of all verbs : ces enfants content Tuirdiment, 
those children sing boldly. . 

* (5). en preceded by i or y equals in : as, 

un chien, a dog ; le citojen, the citizen. 

Exertions : — 

en has its usual sound in: — client; orient ; 
quotient; science ; in,convenient ; 'patience ; 

■^^^*— ■■! ■ " ™' ■■■■■■ — ■■■»■■■■ ■-■ ■» ■-.,■ — 

t Caution — h has never the fioiind of a in tache. 
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ea^Sdient ; recipient ; efficient ; and their. 
deriYCbtiyes, 

{c)i en equals eim in words adopted from the 
Latin ( 22 as 48 ^ . ^ t^pSdmeH, 

§ 17. on, om : (son.) 

* (a), on in monsieur equals eu in jeu, 

(6). is dropped in faon, fawn ; paon, peacock, 
and their derivatives ; also in toon (^) oxfly, 

§ 18. tm, uin : (bran.) 

urn has the sound of omm in laudanum, and rhum, 
rum; also in words which have been adopted 
from the Latin (^) : as, maximxim. 

§ 19. In, im : (fin.) 

im is not nasal ( ^ ) in interim, 

§ 20. *an^am,en,emt; on, om; un, mn; in,im, 
do not represent nasal vowel-sounds ( ^ ). 

* (a), in the body of a word, when n or m is 

foUov^ed by another normt(^); as, 
couronne, crown ; Aomma^e ; or when m is 
followed by w ( ^ ) : as, amnistie, amnesty. 

EoDception : — 
* enn or emm at the beginning of 



t When emm has not a nasal sound it equals amm : as feuane. 
Dilemme however equals dUhne. 
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words ( ^ ) : as, eimo&2«r, to ennoble : 

emmen^r, to lead away. 

But ennemi, enemy, is prononnoed enemu 

* (6). in the body of a word, when followed by a 
vowel : f as, ima^ina/ion. 

Exception : — 

en at the beginning of words ( ^ ) : as^ 
enivrer, to intoxicate. 



Diphthongs. 

§ 21.* The exact value of any French diphthong | 
may be obtained by simply dividing it into its 
component vowels : as, pied^ foot, pi-ed ; 
lowinge, praise, ^ou-an^e. 

Excepii(yM: — 

* (a), oi is prononnced as if spelt ou-a 
( *® *^ ) as, rot, king. 

ot, however, follows the general role, as, 
heramne^ heroism. 

(6). oe in modle, marrow; poele ; and 
kahatoea^ cockatoo, is also pronounced 
as oua. 



t This is also often true of n final, when the next word begins. 
with« vowel or % mute (**; : as im 6on amu 
X For definition of a diphthong, see § 4. 

c 2. 
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§ 22. oi lias the sound of o in cotte in the words 
oignon (also spelt ognon) : poigne, grasp ; pcAgnee, 
handfdl, &o. 

* § 23. ai followed by a ' liquid 1 ' f is a diphthong : 
as, il veut que /aiUe avec lui, he wishes me to 
go with him. 



t See § 27 A. 
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SECOND PART. 



Consonants. 

§ 24. In French there are two ways of naming 
the consonants ('^) (^^). 

1. &e, cS, de, effe, gS, ache, ji, ha. Me, emme, enne, 
pi, Tcu, erre, esse, ti, ve, ice, zede. 

w is called double v, and y ' i grec* 

2. he, ce (or he), de, fe, g(u)e, he, Je, he, le, me, ne, 
pe, que (he), re, ee, te, ve, hse, ze, 

w is called ou, and y is called «. 

§ 25. The consonants may be divided into : — 

1. Liquids, l^r {^)\ 

2. Nasal consonants, m, n; 

3. Mutes, h, c, (h, q), d, /, g, j, p, a, t, v, (w), x, z. 

The only letter that remains is h. 



§ 26. General Bules ttpon the Consonants. 

*(A). In the body of a word every consonant 
must be sounded («*). 

* (B). A consonant is not sounded at the end 
of a word : as, voub huvez du Zatt chaud, you 
drink hot milk. 

Except : — 

* 1. c, (k, q), f, 1, r : as le due, the duke ; 
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le canif, penknife; le aely the salt; le 
jour J the day. 

* 2. When the next word begins with a 
vowel or silent h ( " ) : as U est id; 
t, however, is always silent in eL 

(C). 8 final does not in any way influence the 
pronunciation of the consonants which precede 
it : t as, Vabricot sera mur, the apricot will be 
ripe ; les dbricots serord mfirs, the apricots will 
be ripe. 



SpeoiaIi Bulbs ttpon the Consonakts. 

The Liquids. 

§ 27. L : (sel.) 

( A). L liquid ( ^) . 

General Bule. 

* IL, preceded by i^ has a sound known as a liquid 
sound| the nearest, and in many cases the exact, 
equivalent to which is ^ or double i (^)i as, fille, 
pronounced fi^e. 

Sfeoial Bttlbs. 

*1. Both U and 1 are 'liquid' when preceded by 
ai| ei| eui^ oei, oui : as, wne (afeiUe, a battle ; le 
^avail, the work ; la/euiUe, the leaf ; le eJeuil, the 
mourning. 

Except : aih, a wing, and derivatives. 

t Compare Appendix (11) 
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* 2. 11 IB liquid even when preceded hy the single 
vowel i: Myles canHons^ the chime& 

Exceptions : — 

(a). miUe, thousand ; tranqniUe, quiet ; 

viUey town ; village ; vaudeviUe ; voctSer^ 
to waver ; 

disiiUer, to distil; o^Kar, to vibtate; 
scirUiUer^ to sparkle. 

Also in ocdmUe, chmcUla, codidUef fihriUe, giUe, pupiUet 

pwUlanime. 

(h). words whose prefix is 3- ('• ) : as, il%aZ. 

(c). words ending in '•iUaire : as, copillaire, 
capiUarj, 



3. 11 preceded by ill is liquid : as, an^ruille, eel ; 
but 1 preceded by ui is not liquid : as, Auile, oil. 

4. 1 is not liquid when preceded by the single 
vowel i : as, ie^ crocodiles. 

Exceptions : — 

hdbil^ chatter; Avril^ April; gresH^ sleet; 
pSrU ; fenil, hay-loft. 

(B). I unless * liquid ' is sounded at the end of a word : 
as, le ^1, the salt ; lefiL, the thread. 

Exceptions : — 
sourcU, eyebrow; pouls^ pulse; JUs, son; 
gentU,^ pretty ; 

t. When carried to the next. vowel the I hecomoa liquid^ as, 
un hie» gerUii enfant. 
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chenU, dog-kennel ; fitsUj gun ; outU, tool ; 
8oM, dnink ; harU, barrel ; fournU, bakehouse ; 
peraU, parsley; anil; 
cowtUj ticking. 

§ 28. Gn (ognon). 

* gn has a soimd also called * liquid/ as, FenfarU est 
hien mtgnon, the child is very pretty. 

Exceptions : — 
Each letter is pronounced separately : 

1. at the beginning of words : as, gnom&n, 

2. in stagnant and stagnation. 

Also in agnat, cognat, diagnosis, ign^, igname, inexpugnahlej 
magnat, magnificat, recognition, rSgnicole, all of which are un- 
common words. 

§29. r(«) (rire.) 

* r final^ which is usually sounded, is silent : 

* (a), in the termination -er : as, Voffider vient de lui 
parhr, the officer has just spoken to him. 

Eocc^tions : — 

* 1. monosyllables : f as, hier, fai vu la mer, 
I saw the sea yesterday. 

2. hiver, winter; enfer, hell; cuiUer^ spoon; 

amer, bitter. 
Also cancer, ouster, thaler, coroner, ether, 

(b), in the words monsieur and messieurs, but not in 
sieur. 

t r is sounded in fier (adjectiye), but not in se fier (yerb). 
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rh. 

rh has always the sonnd of r in rire : as un rhume, a 
cold. 



§ 30. The Nasal Consonants. 



m^ n. 



See § 20 and Appendix (^). 



The Mutes. 
§ 31. The mlUea are divided into (1) softy (2) hard. 



SOFT. 




HABD. 


b 

hain 
v(w) 


P 

jpain 

f(ph) 


ver 




fer 


d 

dard 




t(th) 
tard 


zele 


") 


s 


j 

joue 




(ch)t 

chou 


g 

gant 


X is a double letter. 


k, q, c 

han 

9 



t ch represents a single consonantal sound. 
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§ 32. B : (bain.) 

h final 10 Bounded in nabab^ nabob, 
also in rcb and radoub. 



§ 33. P : (pain.) 

(a), p is silent in : 

1. 8€^t, seven, and in the two deriyatives, 8eptieme, 
seventh ; aeptiemement^ seventhly. 

2. hapUme^ baptism ; con^pte, acconnt ; donvpter^ to 
subdue ; exenvpt ; prompt ; U rompty &c., sculpterj 
to scnlptnre, and derivatives. 

But p is sonnded in — 

exemptiony r^demptum^ and S^dempteur, 

(&). p final^ which is usually silent, is sounded in 
cap^ cape. 

Also in: 
julep, jalap, laps, rdapStforcepB, hicepi, reps, and hanap, 

Caution.~;P is not silent in psaume, psabn ; paalmiste, 
psalmist, &o. 



§ 34. V : (ver.) 

i; is always sounded as in ver. 

W. 

to is pronounced as t; in ver ; except in the words given 
in §8. 
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§ 35. P : (fer.) 

(a). In th^ numeral net*/, nine, /, carried on to the 
next vowel, or silent A ( ^ ), lias the sound of its 
corresponding soft mute v : die a neui ans, she is 
nine years old. 

(b). f final; which is usually sounded, is silent in 
def, key ; cerf -volant, kite ; chef-d^oeuvrej master- 
piece ; and in the plural of hoeufy ox ; oeuf, egg ; and 
nerf, nerve. 

Ph. 

Fh has always the sound of f in fer. 



§ 36. D : (dard.) 

(a), d final; which is usually silent, is sounded in 
8udy south ; and Sphod, 

(h), d final; carried on to the next vowel, has the 
same sound as its corresponding hard mute t : as, 
ce grand homme r&pondi a Umt, that great man 
replies to everything. 



§ 37. . T : (tard.) 

* (A). Ti equals si ( ^^ ) : 

(1). in the terminations -a<tc, Stie, -itte, -viie, as 
democraiiey democracy. 
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(2). in words ending in -^teZ, -tieux, -dian,^ with 
deriyatiyes : as ambitietiXy ambitdoTis ; ambitieiise- 
menty ambitionslj ; action^ a share ; actionnairey 
a shareholder. 

(3). in -^ta, as, mortiaZ. 

Except : — 
(d). words whose prefix is anti : as, antiasthnuih 
tiqfie ( ^ ). 

(&). tiare, tiara; ceniiarey sq. metre; and 
gcdimatias, nonsensical stTi£ 

(4). in halbuHer, to stammer'; initiery to initiate ; 
ineptie, absurdity ; inertie, inertia ; paiienty and 
quotient 

Obsebyation. — t however always retains the sound of 
t in tard, when it is already preceded by the sound of s, as, 
bastion; mixtion. 

(B). t finals which is asually silent, is sounded : 
(1). in all words ending in -ct/ as, son style est tres 
correct, his style is Yery correct 

Exertions : — 

(a) respecty^ aspect,^ circonspect, suspect, 

(b) distinct, instinctjl^ district. 



t U does NOT equal H in the first plural of verbs : nous etionSj 
except those mentioned in § 37, A 4, where ti equals si throughout 
the verb. 

ft The c is also often dropped. 
X The c is not sounded. 
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(2). in hut (^\ goal ; faty fop ; tact; dot, dowry ; 

esty east ; ouest, west ; 

8epty seven ; huity eight ;!(**) 

Jretj freight; ciconity aconite; mtdt; lest, 

ballaBt ; granite granite ; 
irut, in the rongh ; net^ pure; 
TMXty check-mate ; pa<, stale-mate ; whist ; 
chU 1 hush I ; lut, lute ; ut^ ^ do/ 

(3). in words that have been adopted unchanged 
from the Latin : ( ^ ) as toiU le monde cria yivat, 
everybody cheered. 

Th. 

th has always the sound of t in tard : as, le the, the 
tea ; le thidtre, 

ZSnith is pronounced zenit. 



§ 38. Z ( *» ) : (zele.) 

§ 39. S : (sel.) 

♦(A), s, when placed between two vowels, has 
the sound of its corresponding soft mute z : 

* (1). in the- body of a word : as, il Msite a prendre 
des rosesy he hesitates to take some roses. 



i tia silent in vingt, bnt is sounded in vingt et tm, &0o to vingi- 
neuf inclusiye, and in these nine only. 
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Exception : — 
8 has its usual sound in compound words, 
such as vraisemblanoe^ likelihood; poly- 
syUabe, polysyllable, where the simple 
word begins with *(**). 

(2). at the end of a word, when carried on to the 
next vowel : ( " ) as, wms irez chercher des huUres 
et dea "haricots^ you will go and fetch «ome 
oysters and some beans. 

(B). s final^ which is generally silent, is sounded in : 

(1) fiUyBon; moBurSy manners; plw-que-parfait, 

pluperfect. 
Mars, March ; ours, bear ; merinos, merino ; 
oasis ; mats, maize ; lis,^ lily ; 
vis, screw; toumevis, screw-driver; vasistas^ 

casement ; 
hlocus, blockade ; dims, shell ; 
jadis, formerly ; 
las/ MlasI 

Also in 08, es, U8,8U8; Zajpa, rdaps; biceps; forodps; cUbinosi 
arnbescu ; hibus ; cortis, hermes ; parisis, reps. 

(2) words adopted from the Latin : ( ^ ) as omni- 
bus ; bis,X " encore " ; vdubUis, convolvulus. 



t « is silent in fleur-de-lis, 

X Notice that a is silent in bie, brown : as du pain bia, brown 
bread. 



t 
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§ 40. J : (joue.) 

j is always pronomioed as in joue, 

§ 41. Oh : (chou.) 

(A). Ch^ which is usually sounded as in dhoUy has 
the sound of k : 

1, in almost all words derived from the 
Greek ( ^ )> &s chaos ; archangel archangel. 

2, when followed by, I, n, r: as chretien, 
christian ; ehtoroforme^ chloroform. 

3, in. the word yae^. 
(B). Gh is silent in dlmanach. 



§ 42. O : (gant.) 

* (a), g before e, i, y has the sound of j in jou0| as, 
du ^ngemhre, some ginger, 

(&). g is silent in doigty finger ; sangsue, leech ; legs^ 
legacy ; vingt^ twenty, and deriyatiyes, 

(c). when carried on to the next vowel g takes the 
sound of its corresponding hard mute % ; as 

** Je euaU mn^ et eau, pour voir si du Japon, 
H viendrait a hon port, aufait de son chapon" 

{Bcusine) 

(d), g final, which is generally silent, is 8(mn(7ee{ in 
jotig, yoke ; zigzag, and in the word grog. 
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§ 48. K, Q : (kan.) 

h and q have always the sound of % in han. 

C. 

* (A), c has sometimes the sound of k in han, some- 
times of 8 in 8el : 

* 1. C has the sonnd of k : 

before a, o^ u : as ccige; cor, horn ; scuJ^teury 
sculptor. 

* 2. c has the sound of s : 

* (a), before e, i, y ( ^ ) : as cect, this ; sce^ique, 
sceptic. 

*(&). before a^ o, u^ when it has a cedilla (b) 
under it : as ce garqon a re^u sa lettre, that 
boy has received his letter. 

(B). c has the sound of ^, its corresponding soft mute, 
in the word second and its derivatives. 

In the word czar the c is sounded, and equals g. 

(C). c finely which is usually sounded, is silent : 

1, in the endings anc^ one : ( ^ ) as Ze trono de cet 
arbre est &2anc, the trunk of that tree is white. 

2, in pore, pork ; estomctc, stomach ; c^c, clerk ; 
tdbac, tobacco ; ichecSy chess ; croc, hook ; accroc, 
a rent ; escroc, swindler ; lacs, snare ; marc, 
residuum. 

Also in cotignac and eric. 
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§ 44. z : (taxe.) 

(A), z is a compound letter ( ^ ^" ) and equals ks : 
as taxe (takse), tax. 

Eosceptions : — 

(1). z equals sa in six, dix ( ^' ), ten ; 
soixante^ sixty. 

(2). z equals z : 

(a), in detmeme, second ; siiciemej sixth ; 
dixieme, tenth. 
Also in Biaain, 

(by at the end of all words, when carried 
on to the next vowel : ( ** ) nous irons 
downer ces chiens aux amis de mon 
ph^ey we will go and give those dogs 
to my father's Mends. 

(B). z final is sounded in all words borrowed from 
the Latin or Greek ( ^ ) : as index, onyx, &c. 



§ 45. H. 

• * h is either zuute as in huUre, habiter, heaiter, or 
aspirated as in haricot, hibou, heros. 

* Even when mid to he ^ aspirated,' h is not bbeathed 
in French as in English ( *'' ). 

In the greater part of French words the h is mute ; 
but there are two hundred words or more in which it is 
* aspirated.' 
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Those words most in use in which the h is aspirated 



are:- 



Hache, axe. 
Hagardy haggard. 
Haie^ hedge. 
HatUonj rag. 
HainCy hatred. 
HdUey market-place. 
HdUe, halt. 
Harangue^ speech. 
Harasaer, to harass. 
Hardiy bold. 
Hareng, herring. 
JBJamacher, to harness. 
JJarpe, harp, 
Hasardy hazard. 
^dte, haste. 
Haut, high. 
Hennir, to neigh. 



Serauty herald, 
Herisaer, to bristle up. 
Metre, beech. 
Heurter, to strike against. 
Hideaxy hideous. 
HisseTy to hoist. 

Somardy lobster. 

. 

EbrUey shame. 
HoubhUy hops. 
HomUey coaL 
Houlsy surge. 
Bbujppey tuft 
HouXy holly. 
Euity'\ eight. 
SurleTy to howl. 
Huttey hut. 



If A is aspirated in a word in its simplest form, it is 
also in the derivatiyes. 

Examples : 

h a^raie : habdi ; Tiardiment ; enhardir, 

h mute : habmonie, harmonieux, enharmonique. 

Exception : — 

h is aspirated in heros, hero, but not in its 
derivatives, hSroine, hSrotgue, &c. ' 



t A is silent in dix-huit. 
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THIED PAET. 



AOOBKT. 



§ 46. By ctccent or accent tonique ( ^ ) is meant the 
stress laid upon a EfjUable in pronouncing a word. 

The English use of the word accent in this sense must 
not be confounded with its more frequent use in French 
in reference to the signs ' ^ \ 

The signs ' ^ ^ do not serve to point out the syllable 
upon which the stress is laid. 

In English the accent or stress may be laid upon : 

(a) the last syllable ; as, hrigade,^ 

(h) the last syllable but one : as, vapour, 

(c) the last syllable but two : as, pastoral. 

(d) the last syllable but three : as, inevitable. 

In French, on the contrary, the stress is always 
laid upon the last pronounced syllable, and then so 
lightly, that it may be almost said that all the syllables 
are equally sounded, as hrigadcy vapeur, pastoral^ 
inMtable, 
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(1). In the miles given for the Division of Syllahles, the 
etymological division of words has in some measure been sa- 
oiificed to the meiely syllabio division, as the former presents 
great difficulties, and often in.tio way Gainddes wil^ the pro- 

K r 

nunciation. 

(2). 05 is a double letter (§ 40), and therefore such words 
as t;ea;ation (vekr-aa-tion)^ exiger (eg'Zi-ger) may be said to 
fall under this rule. The double nature of the x explains the 
absence of the accent over the e. Bee (§ 13 a) and Appendix 

(19). 

(8). " L'oreille seule est juge de la diphthongue, on a beau 
^crire deux, ou trois, ou quatre voyelles de suite, si Tcweille 
n'entend qu'un son il n'y a point de diphthongue." — 
(Dtmiarsais,) 

Bescherelle, Poitevin, Nodier, Littr^, &c., give explanations 
to the same effect. 

In English, on the contrary, by the term dipMJumg a 
WBiTTEN combination of the letters a, e, t, o, w, is usually 
understood. 

According to the French use of the term,'the i iaflneypike, 
hitSy &c., and the u in amvsey mute, &c., must be called diph- 
thongs, as the vowel sounds represented by them are in fact 
double. See Adams' ^English LarvguageJ pp. 16-18, and 
Latham's ' Handbook of the English Langiuige^ p. 194. 
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(4). "Parmi lea diphthongues, il en est quelquea-nnes 
que les pontes emptoient toujours commas dissyllabes."-^ 
(^Poitevm.) 

(6). The trema (" ) which denotes that the vow^ over which 
it is placed, is to be pronounced separately from the preceding 
vowel, is often fomid over these derivatives : as, amhigyiitd, 
exiguity. 

In cigtte, aigue, &c., the trema only indicates that the uia 
sounded ; the e is, as usual, silent. 

(6)* The u is also silesi in ctieMir, to gather, and its deri- 
yatives. The sound of eu was represented in old French by 
ae : ex., Upuet for ilpeui, Thi& spelling has been kept in 
dtetUir, in order that the k sound of c might be maintained. 
For a like reason the it is retained in orgueil^ Sfc* 

(7). Generally ch in words derived from the Greek will be 
pronounced as k, and the sound of u will be retained in words 
derived from the Latin. In many of these words, however, 
the ordinary French pronunciation has been adopted, viz. : ck 
equals ch in eTtou, and qu equals k ; this will mostly be found to 
be the case in words, which not being scientific or uncommon, 
have come into ordinary use for the purposes of daily life. 
Compare Ai^ndix (12). A few, however, can scarcely be 
said to be either uncommon or scientific, and must be classed 
as exceptions : thus, 

ch equals k in chceur, orchestre, chaos ; and qu has the u 
sounded in (iguareUe, aquatigue, quadrujfhde^ &G,* 

(8). In many instances «, u, are modem representativeff of 
the old form.cw: as hlessure^ hurler, for. hlesseure, heurler. 
Both the old spelling and pronunciation have been retained in 
/ctt«, gageuref &c. . - . 

^- ^ u.in ^pM is tiien.pxoiipiinoedott.^BBe § 8). - 
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(9). In these words, contrary to the usual custom m French, 
both the foreign spelling and pronunciation have been re- 
tained. 

(10). It is stated in most grammars, that t has a longer 
sound than i; ^than u; euihsneu:* examples vt'^e, gtte; 
suff sur ; neutre, jeune ; but the difference'seems to exist more 
in theory than in actual practice, <U least in ordinary reading 
and speaking, 

(11). In words of more than one syllable, s final has no 
influence whatever upon the e (Compare § 26 o) ; and there- 
fore es in such words as phres^ danses, &c,, merely represents 
an * e mtde,^ 

The name of e mute is also given to the silent e in the third 
person plural of a verb : as Us parlent (§ 16 a). 

(12). This rule only refers to conversation and to ordinary 
reading, and not to poetry and elevated style, in both of which 
the * e mute ' is but seldom left out, and therefore presents but 
little or no difficulty. 

The following principle, given by Dupuis, as applicable to 
all words and all languages may be useful here : — 

" Dans ' le langage ordinaire un mot prend une pro- 
nonciation plus simple et plus facile, attendu qu'il n'est 
•pas permis dans la conversation de peser sur les syllabes 
oomme dans un discours acad^mique, ou une dissertation 
savante." — (Traite de Prcmonciatum^ p. 157.) 

In singing, the ' e mute ' is generally sounded. 



* Of course au as in peu U meant. See § 10 b. 
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(18). The Special rules upon the *e muie ' (Class 1) depend 
upon the following important fact : — 

Every consonant,* unless final, must have its full value, 
and as there are certain combinations of consonants 
which it is either difficult or impossible to pronounce,! 
' e mute ' between two such consonants must only be so 
MADE USE OF, ss to enable them to be distinctly articu- 
lated without effort, interruption, or harshness. 

Additional examples in which the ' e mute ' must be sounded : 

Justementy le depart fui decidi, 

Jlm'ajpromis guelquie chose lorsquefirai chez lui. 

The rules (Class 2) depend more upon the importance 
attached to the monosyllable^ or the emphasis that has to be 
laid upon it. 

(14). ''En po^sie Ve du pronom le sMlide enti^rement 
lorsque la lettre qui suit le est une voyelle : forcez4e ^ vous 
d^endre .* dites, /or-8^ Ta vous dS/endre,^^-(Lvttr^,) 

(16). The pronunciation of derivatives of words of this class 
must be determined by a reference to their primitives : as 
veuvage from veuve; neuvihne from Tieuf; cdJifevJtrer from 
feiUre^ &c. 

But a difference exists between eu in hoeuf^ oBufy pronounced 
as 6 in c2e, and eu in hxufs^ omfsy pronounced as eu iajpeu. 



* In rapid conyersation, or reading, the consonant r is sacri- 
ficed : as, le Uvre de voire pere, pionounced le Ivfde vot* pere. 
For double consonants, see Appendix, No. 84. 

t See Dr. Latham's * Handbook of the English Language,* 
p. 184. 
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(16). " Voltaire, Bollin et un trfes-grand nombre d'&rivaiiis 
ont substitu^ Ve muet -k la voyelle ai, dans nous faiaons^ 
je fatMts, etc., pour mettre Torfchograplie d*accord avec la 
prononciatioQ ; mais rAcaddmie n'a pes admis oette forme." — 
(^Poitevin^) 

(17) A. When, as in or, encore, maure, gor^ge^ quator-zieme, 
the sound of r ends a word or syllable, the o and au have a 
sonnd, which, although nearly allied to the o in cotte, is 
more open. This sound is found nowhere else in French, but 
often occurs in English, fought, north, /aM, fraud, crawl, 
door, &c. 

B. Under similar circumstances the e and a are made 
long and open : as, ver-tu, ser-rure ; car, gare, ctlarme. 

When, however, as in barricade, harrthe, erreur, hcrrtblt, 
&c., the r is doubled, the a and o seem of necessity to come 
back to their original sounds of a in tache and o in cotte, 

(18). This does not of course apply to the nasal vowels 
en, em, nor to es in words of more than one syllable, where 
es represents an e mute, (See cUso Ajppendix 11.) 

(19) A. Consequently, when in the same syllable a con- 
sonant follows an e, no accent can be required. Compare 
res-peo-ter and ri-fle-chir, 

B. In succks, apres, &c., an accent is necessary, {Ap- 
pendix 11.) 

0. In a few words out of nearly two hundred that 
end in et, the circumflex accent is retained. 

D. K an accent occurs in the singular, it is retained 
in the plural, as, U dS, les des, 

B. An accent is sometimes placed ovef the e for the 
purpose of distinction only : as, dh. 



(80). Between tlie close and short sound of 6, as in StS^ 
and the long and open sound, as in Ire, writers claim to dis^ 
tingnish many intermediate sounds. Some saj one, others 
two or three, some even six or seven. These. distinctions had 
better be rejected by the learner, who will find it sufficient 
to confine his attention to the close and short sound of e on 
the one hand, and the long and open sound on the other. 

Bescherelle treats of the subject at great length, but the 
rules that he lays down, although good, are exceedingly long 
and complicated. They occupy between two and three 
colunms of close print in his large dictionary. Littr^ gives 
a few examples, but no rules. The Dictionary- of the Aca- 
demy gives but one example of each. In the above authori- 
ties only one intermediate sound of e is spoken of. Kodier 
also gives one intermediate e, and throughout his dictionary 
mark^ it thus, e — mterpr^^ 

(21) A. '* L'ancien usage allongeait ies pluriela des noms 
tonxun^ par une consonne : le chat, Ies chd, &c, Cela s'efiiAce 
beauooup et la prononciation conforme d^ plus en plus le 
pluriel au singulier ; c'est une nuance qui so perd." — (Littrd^ 
Preface ofDicti<ma/ry,p, xv. See also BescTierelle^s Dictionary^ 
letter A.,) 

B. " Dans Ies d^partements du ^ord, c'est Va grave qu'on 
emploie principalement dans Ies monosyllabes et k la fin 
des mots, comme chat, rat, ^, la^ &o, ; qu'on prononce rdt^ 
chdty gdy Idf &c. , , , U est tres important (TMter ce de/aut. 
La declamation n'est pas non plus exempte de cette UghvQ 
augmentation qui donne k Torgane d*un acteur ou d'un 
orateur plus d'dtendue, plus de force, et plus de noblesse." 

" II faut prendre garde n&inmoins de tomber dans I'em- 
phase et le ridicule. La mdme observation est applicable k 
I'e ouvert" — (Dupuis,) 
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(88). En has tlie aonnd of t», in agenda^ appendice, men- 
toTypensuTn^ 

En in hymen and examen, is sometimes pronounced as enn, 
sometimes as in, perhaps more commonly the latter. 

Of examen, Littr^ says, " Quelques-uns prononcent ' e-gza- 
merC mais cette prononciation est affects, autrefois c'^tait la 
bonne." 

Em in sempitemel is also pronounced in, 

(88). En equals in in hengcUi, henjoin, hemaique, effendi. 
To the above may be added benjamin* which is often used 
as a common noun. 

In the Hetrew word amen, en equals enn, 

(84). Tacn^ ozfiy, is generally pronounced ton^ but 
Bescherelle gives the pronunciation tan, 

(86). That is, a, e, o, u, i have the same sounds as in 
tache, ete or Ire, mode, jm and id severally,' and m and n 
represent ordinary consonantal sounds, as in the monosyllables 
m^, ne, &c, 

(88). Hennir, nenni, rouennerie, solennel, are pronounced 
as if spelt hanir, nani^ rouanerie, solanel. 

The derivatives follow the same pronunciation. 

(87). In automne, and also in damner and its derivatives, 
the m is dropped. 

* See also Appendix 49. 
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(28). " La proposition en conserve sa prononciation an * 
dans tons les mots oil elle entre comme diOment ; enivrer^ 
eDharmontque,^ eTmoUiVf ennui, enorgtieiUir, &c., et dans les 
dOrivOs de ces mots." (Chudrard.) The same thing happens 
when en is a separate word: as, s^en dUer. It must be 
noticed, however, that in both these cases the sound of n is 
ADDED to prevent the hiatus :{ en(n)ivrer ; en(ji)orgueillir ; 
en(nyharm(mique ; «'en(n)aSer.§ Gudrard goes on to say, 
" II en est de m6me dans enJuirdir, enhiamacher, qui se 
prononoent en aspirant Vh : an-hardir, an-JiamacherJ* But 
here the sound of n is not added, — there is undoubted 
hiatus.^ 

The way in which the above applies to emm- in emmener^ 
&c, may be seen by the following extract from the Dictionary 
of the Academy : — • 

" La proposition en lorsquelle fait partie d'un mot com- 
pose s^^critlavec une m toutes les fois qu'elle est suivie d'un 
h d'un p ou d'une m. Ainsi erribarquer, empenner, emmaiU- 
otter au lieu de enharqiterf enpenner, enmaillotter,^* 

(89). The common mistakes of pronouncing oi as if spelt 
o^, e.g. gloh'e for gloire ; or od, e.g. mod for moi, must be 
carefully avoided. 

Nodier, who throughout his Dictionary, gives only oua as a 
representative of o», makes the following remarks : — 

" la premiere de ces pronondations (o^) est pro- 



* That is : en has the sound of on in sane, 

f ^ is mute in this word, § 45. 

X See Art hiatus, App. (35), and *^' App. (47). 

§ The same addition of an n to the sound may be heard in hien, 
rien, &q., in such sentences as, tZ esf hien id, Anden forms an 
exception ; Vancien ami equals Vancienne ami. 
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vinciale ou patoiae ; la fleocmde (ci&) * est emphatiqae et 
fififect^." — {Introducticn^ p. viii.) 

(80). In many words ai has taken the ^lace of the old fonn 
oi : e.g. avais for avois ; auraU for aurois ; connattre for con- 
nmire. Sec, It was more especially Voltaire's example that 
established this change in the orthography y hut the pronun- 
ciation ai (^) for oi had been more or less common as early 
as the sixteenth century. 

" Le fait le plus int^ressant," says Pellissier in his Tableau 
historique de la langue fran^ise, ** c'est la mode que Henri 
Estienne a raill^ sous le nom d^Htalianisme, L'altdration la 
plus considerable est celle qui substitue le son e au son oi ; les 
gens k la mode, renouvelant h leur insu une incorrection des 
Normands du XP siecle prononcent comme si Ton ecrivait 
/ranch, dret, redir, paretre, harnh, &c. 

** Cette alteration des sons a surv^cu k la mode, et soutenue, 
consacr^e, par la r^forme de I'orthographe au XVIII* siecle 
i'innovation des italianisanfs nous a donn^ fran^is, raidir^^ 
parattrCy harnais,^ etc. 

"Par un caprice inexplicable, nous avons conserve I'an- 
cienne prononciation et I'ancienne orthographe des mots droits 
Uroit, endroif* 

(31). The plan of naming each consonant by placing an 
6 mute after it, was first proposed, in the sixteenth century, 
by the grammarians of Port-Royal, but it is only lately that 
the system has been adopted in France, and even now it may 
be said to be almost entirely confined to schools. The name 
of the consonant corresponds as much as possible to its soufid. 

* Compare Appendix 21. 

t Even at the . present time hamaiSt and also raide with its 
derivatiyes, often have their old pronunciation and spelling when 
they occur in poetry or in elevated style. 
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(82). In tlie first way the letters, when used substantively, 
are masculine, except h, 2, m, 9i, r, s: as tmtest plw facile a 
prononcer qu*tme r. In the second way all the letters are 
masculine. 

(88). " LiquideSf celles 4ui jointes a une autre articulation, 
se prononcent aisdment, et sont coulantes : Z, r," — (Poitevm.) 

(84). ''Real reduplications of consonants, i.e. reduplications 
of their sound, are in all languages extremely rare. In Eng- 
lish they occur only under one condition. In compound and 
derived words, where the original root ends, and the super- 
added affix begins, with the same letter, there is a reduplica- 
tion of the sound, and not otherwise.* In the following words 
. , « . we have true specimens of the double consonants* 

n is doubled in unnatural, innate^ oneness, 
I „ „ soulless, dvilrlist, palely. 

It must not, however, be concealed that in the mouths even 
of correct speakers, one of the double sounds is often dropped." 
— Dr. Latham's * Handbook of the English Language^ pp. 
185, 186. 

With perhaps the exception of rr in the Future and Condir 
tional of some verbs, the above will be a safe and sufficient 
guide to the pronunciation of the double consonants in French. 

Both Nodier and Littrd give the pronunciation of : 



but of 



abaisser — 


dbhS 


donner — 


donS 


echapper — 


Schape 


lancette — 


lancke, &c., &c. 


inne — 


innS 


irrSgulier — 


irrSgvliS 


lUettrd — 


iUettrS, &c. 



* The examples given by Dr. Latham show that the rule must 
be undersfood to include the case in which the root begins with 
the same letter with which the prefix ends. 
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(85). I. HIATUS. — When two vowel-sounds come together, 
the first ending a word and the second beginning one, any 
attempt at pronouncing them rapidly and distinctly is at- 
tended with a kind of hesitation, known by the name of 
hiattui* 

This hiatus is considered f objectionable, and the following 
means are employed in order, if possible, to avoid it : 

1st. Cutting off one of the vowel-sounds, as Voiseau for 
le otseau. 

2nd. Changing the first word : un nouvd acteur for un 
nouveau acteur. 

3rd. Inserting a consonant between the vowel-sounds, as 
et Von for et on, 

4th (and it is of this that we have at present to speak), 

SOUNDING THE FINAL CONSONANT OF A WORD WHEN 
THE FIRST BTLLABLE OF THE NEXT BEGINS WITH A 

VOWEL-SOUND : U est evident que vom avez la un hon. 
ami. 

In PoETBY the hiatus is thought f even more objectionable 
than in prose, and is almost entirely forbidden. 

II. There is no hiatal when the sense does not require the 
two vowel-sounds to be rapidly proDounced one after the 
other, but allows of a pause between them. Such a pause is 



* Latin, hiatus, gaping. In French the word h&iUement is 
sometimes used. The term hiatus is also employed, Gumgh 
rarely, to signify the meeting of two vowel-sounds in one word, 
but in different syllables. 

t See Littr^ and Besoherelle, article ' hiatus ' Also Appendix. 
(47) and (28). 
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always possible when the meaning of the firtt word is com- 
plete without the second,* 

in. From what has been said, the following BTJLES ma^ be 
deduced :t 

A. In poetry and in elevated style, a final consonant is 
almost always pronounced, when the next word begins 
with a vowel or h mute : as, 

" Votis rCetes pas sans doute un enfant ordinaire J^ 

(Racine.) 

" Dans la d^lamation [on] supprime les liaisons dans tons 
les cas oil elles seraient dures ou ddsagr^ables.** — 
(Liitrl) 

B. In ordinary proie a final consonant is pronounced 
before a vowel or silent h : 

1, in an adjective before its substantive : as, ces bona 
amis ; troia ouvrages, 

2, in an article or pronoun before- a substantive or 
adjective : as, Zes en/ants ; son. orange ; lea excel- 
lents sMats; son. excellent vin, 

3, in a pronoun which is the subject or object of a 
verb : noua avons des livres ; je lea attends^ 

4 (a), in an adverb before the word which it quali- 
fies : c^estfori interessant, 

(&), in a preposition before its noun i a&U est sana 
argent, 

(c), in conjunctions : except et. 

* Contrary to what might be naturally supposed, a pause is 
possible, and even usual, between the subject and the verb, when 
the former is not a pronoun. 

t Euphony will occasionally interfere with their operation. 
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.0. These rules ftpply in a general way to oonyenatioii, 
but here greater freedom is allowed. 

*' La conversation des honnStes gens est pleine d'hiatus 
volontaires, qui sont tellement autoris^s par Tusage 
que si Ton parlait autrement cela serait d'un pedant 
ou d'un provincial." — (J^AlibS cTOUvety quoted by 
Littre,) 

" H y a des hiatus choquants, et il y en a d'agrfobles." — 
(jyAlembert^ quoted by Littre,) 

(86). The final consonant of cinq, six, sept, huit, neuf, dix, 
when followed by a word beginning with a consonant, will be 
sounded or not, according as a pause is possible or not be- 
tween the words. (Compare Appendix (35) 11.) 

Examples : 

1. Cet homme en a huit dans sa chambre (t soimded), 

2. Ce petit errant a huit dents (t silent^ 
This also applies to hut, goal. 

(87). Care must be taken not to confuse the use of the word 
liquid in this sense, with its previous use in the statement 
that I and r are liquids. In French two distinct words are 
used : I and r are called * les liquides,^ and I is said to be 
sometimes * simple * sometimes ^mouiUe' (liquid). Professor 
Max Miiller, in his 'Lectu/res upon the Science of Language,^ 
makes use of the words * trilV and *mouUW 

(88). "Dans T^tat actuel de la langue fran^aise," says 
Bescherelle, " le I mouill^ se prononce de deux fa9ons. Dans 
les provinces du midi on prononce les deux U de hiUet comme 
gl dans Titalien bijsflietto, A Paris et dans d^autres hccMth 
on Us supprime dans la conversation, et Von dit hi-iet.^ 
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*' Sur le Th^Htre Franfais, oti se conserve la purete de la 
diction fTan9aise, on a toujours entendu les Talma, les Mars, 
les Dnplessis articuler k la mani^te m^ridionale, bUUtf piller^ 
meiUeur," 

After having given a number of reasons why the pro- 
nunciation of Paris should be preferred, Bescherelle adds : — 

" Basant notre jugement sur ce point de vue et sur I'au- 
torit^ des meilleurs grammairiens, nous dirons, qu'il y a 
deux manieres de prononcer le I mouill^, Tune propre au 
discours soutenu, I'autre k la conversation." 

It must, however, be allowed that many grammarians, and 
amongst them Littr^, maintain that the Parisian pronuncia- 
tion is wrong. 

(89). It may be useful to^ group together the following ex- 
ceptions : — 

§ 27 A 2. U is not liquid in words whose prefix is U- : 
afl, tUegal. 

§ 37 A 3. ti does not equal si in words whose prefix is 
anti' : as, antiasthmatique, 

§ 29 A 1. 8 has its usual sound when the initial letter of 
the word in its simpler form is s: as pdy- 
syUdbe; vraisembldble, 

(40). The practice of leaving out the r altogether, or of pro- 
nouncing it deeply in the throat — the former common in the 
south-east of England, the latter a northern peculiarity,* — 
must both be carefully avoided in the pronunciation of 
French. 



* Morell's 'Grammar and Analysis.' ' Sixth edition, p. 116. 

E 
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(41). In French b v, d, &c., are called eomonnes faihlee, 
and Pfff tj &c., consonnes fortes. 

The term sibilants (siffladtes) is sometimes applied to s 
and z, 

(42). It will be seen by comparison that in the English 
language words similarly spelt, have a corresponding pecu- 
liarity of pronunciation : — 

. French. Englisli. 

Ambitieux ambitious. 

Action action, 

Initier initiate. 

Patient paiient, &c., &c. 

(43). *' Le c a la m^me prononciation [tche] dans les noms 
communs emprunt^s a la langue italienne et qui n'ont pas 
cess^ d'appartenir k cette langue tels que un cicerone, des 
ciceroni, fantoccini, Mais c a la prononciation fran9aise dans 
un concerto, des concertos, un concetti, des concettis,^* — 
(Chierard,) 

Bescherelle gives the pronunciation of cicerone (tchi'tche- 
rone), but adds, " Cependant quelques personnes commencent 
k le franciser et disent et prononcent un ciceroni, des cice- 
ronis,^^ Compare Appendix (12). 

(44). '* Le c se prononce dans done lorsqu'il est plac^ en t8te 
d'une proposition : Votre ami est dans le besoin, done vom devez 
l^ aider ; Je pense, done fexiste ; on bien encore dans les phrases 
qui expriment I'indignation, la colore, etc. : Jusqu^a quand 
pr^tendrez vom done me dieter des lois f " — {Poitevin,) 

(46). In English and French the soimd represented by z is 
not double. (See Adams' 'English Language,^ p. 21, and 
Bescherelle's Dictionary, * Z,') 
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(46). Ex in such words as eocamen^ exil^ exorbitant, exhcder, 
exhumer equals egz and not eks. Notice that both the con- 
sonants are softened.* 

(47). Although doubtless the 'aspirate h* was formerly 
breathed in French, much as it now is in English, nothing 
more seems to be meant by it at the present day, than that, 
when it occurs, the hiatus spoken of in Appendix (35) is 
always allowed : thus ; le haricot is pronounced le aricot, the e 
not being cut off, and the h not being breathed. Again, lea 
haricots is pronounced Ik aricots, the s not being carried on to 
the next vowel, and the h not being bbeathed. Compare le 
onze, le un, le oui, la ottate, where the hiatus is also allowed. 
French grammarians even speak of the o and u as being 
* Osiris ' in these three words. 

The following extract given by Littrd, from one of Voltaire's 
letters of the year 1767 may illustrate the difference between 
the modem pronunciation of * h aspire and that of the 17th 
and perhaps the 18th century : — 

'* Je n'aime pas les k asjpirSes, cela fait mal k la poitrine ; je suis 
pour Teuphonie, on disait autrefois je hesite et k present on dit 
fhesite, on est fou d'Henri IV. et non plus de Henri IV." 

See, however, proper names : Appendix (49). 

(48). In France the pronunciation of LAUK differs mostly 
from ordinary French, in that : 

1st. Every e is pronounced as if it were accented. 

2nd. There are no nasal vowels. 

3rd, Every final consonant is sounded. 

4th. In the syllable qu the u is sounded. 



* See § 81, and Latham's * English Language,* p. 184. 
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(49). The following additional observations may be found 
useful for the pronunciation of Proper names : — 

1. (a) am, em, im are not nasal in ancient proper names : 

as, Abraham ; Jerusalem, Ephraim, 
Except, Adam, 

(b) " em se rend par in dans quelques noms propres 
d'origine allemande ou hollandaise ; tels que : a 
Kempis; Nuremberg, Oldemherg; Eemhra/ndt,^ — 
(Gu^rard.) 

(c) en is also pronounced in, in Bengale, Benjamin, 
Rvbe7is, Penthihjre, Mentor, 

(d) Sen, which only occurs in adjectives formed from 
proper names, is pronounced ein: as, Europeen, 
Vendeen, 

2. Z is silent in the endings -^tdd, -aidt, -ould: as, 

Arnault ; La Bochtfoiuxiidd, 

3. r is sounded in Ahner, Esther, Jupiter, &c. 

4. h final is sounded : as, Job, Achah, Jacob, &c. 

5. d final is sounded: as Nemrod, David, Alfred, le 

Cid, Harold, 
Exception : — 
d final is silent when preceded by r: as, 
Bichard, St, Bernard, 

6. (a) " ii se prononce si dans les terminaisons -tien, 

'tium, 'tius, des noms propres d'hommes, de 
peaples, ou de races : Diocleiien, Egyptien, 
CapStien, Venitien, Actium, Grqtius, Tatius^ &c." 
— {Gu^rard.) 
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(&) t is sounded in le Christy but not in Jesus-Christ. 

(c) t and th final are generally sounded : as, Japhet, 
Brest, Elisabeth. 

Except : — 
Mahomet, Bajazet ; also Goth with its 
compounds. 

7. (a) 8 final is soimded in ancient and foreign proper 

names : as, Agisilas, CrSsus, Bacchus, Mars, 
Rubens, Gil Bias, 

Except: Judas, 
It is also sounded in Reims, 

(b) s est nulle : 

" dans les noms propres franpais formes d'un mot 
oh elle figurait autrefois, tels que UEospital, 
Laisne, Le Maistre, Menestrier, ou bien de 
Tarticle du, des, et d'un substantif: Duchesne, 
Bufresny, Descartes, Desportes, &c. ; ou enfin 
lorsqu'elle est suivie d'une I, d'une m, ou d'une n ; 
Nesle, Praslin, Bdesms, Aisne,^ &c. — (Gudrard.) 

8. (a) ch has the sound of ch in chou, in Psyche, Chiron, 

Acheron, Achille, Archimede, Ezechiel, Zach^, and 
Michel, 

Ch, however, equals k in Michel-Ange, 

(6) c is pronounced in Marc, 

0. X in Bruxelles has the sound of ss, 

10. A is aspirated in Harold, Eomfroi, Eugues, 

" Henri. On trouve beaucoup d'exemples jjour et 
centre Taspiration ; cependant le mieux est 
d'aspirer le h dans ce mot. Dans le style soutenu, 

il faut aspirer le ^ 

Mais Taspiration se perd dans le ton familier de 
la conversation." — (^Bescherelle,) 
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Accent Tonique. 

(60). " L'accent, en ohl^[ue mot, se trouve sur la derui^re 
syllabe, si elle n'est pas termin^e par un e muet, et sur 
I'avant derni^re, si la dernifere est terminee par un e muet." — 
{Littre.) 

When as in Sconomie, vagabond, Normandie, &c., the French 
word is the same or nearly the same as the corresponding 
English one, there is a danger of wrongly accenting in French 
the syllable that is accented in English. This must be care- 
fully guarded against, as it is doubtless one of the principal 
causes of what is known as the * English accent ' in the pro- 
nunciation of French. 

"Dans Tin periodoi c'est sur les syllabes qui terminent 
chacun des membrfts et sur celles qui marquent les divisions 
secondaires que se porte l'accent tonique; ainsi dans cette 
phrase de Massillon : 

* Dieu seul est grand, mes frferes, et dans ces derniers moments 
surtout oti il preside k la mort des rois de la terre : plus leur 
gloire et leur puissance ont ^clat^, plus, en sMvanouissant 
alors, elles rendent hommage a sa grandeur supreme : Dieu 
parait tout ce qu'il est ; et Thomme n'est plus rien de ce qu'il 
croyait ^tre.' 

Les mots sur lesquels porte Taccent tonique sont : grand, 
frhres, surtout, terre, eclate, alors, supreme, est, rien, etre/* — 
{Foitevm,') 

(61). FroxLOXLoiatioxL dn vienx tran^ais — La rbgle suivante 
peut ^tre de quelque utility, 

" Les mots anciens se pronongaient comme se prononcent 
aujourd'hui les mots qui les ont remplac^ : " Exemples — 
nies (ni6ce) ; dltre (autre) ; il donet (il donne) ; cuer (cceur) ; 
hues (boeufs) ; puet (peut) ; iex (yeux), &c., &c. 
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Inutile d'ajouter que par suite de sa simplicity m§me, cette 
rfegle admet bon nombre d'exceptiona. 

Voir * La Langtie francaise ' par Pellissier. Chapitre VTII. 
La Preface du Dictionnaire de Littr^, p. xlii., et * Vcmationa 
du langage frangais depute le xii.eme Steele ' par G^nin. 
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A. 

A, usual sound (^ 14). 

sounded as d in tdche ($ 16 and 

App. 17 B.). 
wrongly pronounced a (App. 21). 
silent ($ 14). 
A, $ 14 and note. 

i, usual EOfUQd of ($ 15), (App. 21 and 
It). 

sounded as a in tache ($ 14). 
must not be made too broad (App. 
21 and 17). 

AnAfflRKR, remarks on ss in (App. S4). 

AOCENT TONiQUE, or AocxKT definition 
of (^ 46). 
differently placed in English and 
French (} 46). 

in a sentence (App. 50). 

ACCENTS (' ^ '^X remarks on (App. 19). 

AOCHOC, c in ($ 43 c). 

ACONiT, t in (5 37 b). 

AcnoN, ti in ($ 37 a). 

AGENDA, en in (App. 22). 

AGNAT, ^ in ($ 28). 

Ai, usual sound ($ 13). 

sounded as ^ in et^ ($ 13 d). 

sounded as e itije ($ 10 c). 

a diphthong, when followed by 

"liquid I" i^ 23). 
in avaiSf connaUre, dtc. (App. 30). 

AiGU, u in derivatives of ($ 7a). 

AiLE, I in ($ 27 a). 

ALBXSOB, S in ($ 39 B). 
ALMAKACH, Ch in ($ 41 B). 

ALPHABET, remarks on (App. 31). 
AH, usual soimd of ($ 16). 



AM, not nasal vowel ($ 20). 
AMBESAS, s in (9 39 b). 
AKBiGU, derivatives of (^ 7 a). 
AMEN, en in (App. 23)^ 
AMEB, r in ($ 29). 
AN, usual sound of ($ 16). 
ANC, c in ending ($ 43 c). 
ANii^ I in ($ 27 b). 
Aotr, AODT]i, a in (^ 14). 
APFENDiCE, en In (App. 22). 
ARGUES, u in (7 a). 
AS, s in ($ 39 b). 
ASPECT, Mn (^ 37 b). 
Au, usual sound of ($ 11). 

sounded as o In cotte ($ 12). 
AUSTER, r in ($ 29-2). 
AUTOMiTB, m in (App. 27). 
AVBiL,nn($ 27 a). 

B. 

B, rules upon ($ 32), 
in proper names (App. 49). 

BASIL, I in ($ 27 a). 

balbutieb, ti in ($ 37 a-4). 

BAPT^MB, jp in ($ 33 A). 

BABiL^2in($ 27 b). 

bengalt, benjoin, benzoiqds, en in 
(App. 23). 

Benjamin, en in (App. 23 and 49-1). 

bibus» < in ($ 39 b). 

BICEPS, |> in ($ 33 b). 
« in (9 39 b). 

BIS, < in ($ 39 b, and p. 30 note). 

blocus, < In (9 39 s). 
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B(EUF and BOEUFS, eu different in (App. 
15). 

BBCT, t In ($ 37 B). 



C. 

c, rules upon 26, 43). 
CALViLLB, a in (^ 27 ▲). 
CANCEB, r in ($ 29 a). 
CAP, p in ($ 33 b). 

GAFILLAIBE ($ 27 a). 

CEDILLA, effect upon c ($ 43 a). 
CEiimABE, H in (37 a). 
cEBi'-YOLAirr,/ In ($ 35 b). 
CH, rules upon ($ 41, and App. 7). 

single sound (9 2 b, and p. 25 note). 

in proper names (App. 49). 

CHAOB, ch in (9 41, App. 7). 

chbf-d'ceuvke,/ in ($ 35 b). 

GHElf IL, I in (9 27 b). 

CHmciLLA, It in ($ 27 a). 

CHDT, t in ($ 37 b). 

cigebone, remarks on c in (App. 43). 

cmQ, q sounded ($ 26 b); sometimes 
silent. (App. 36). 

CIROONSPECT, t in ($ 37 b). 
CLEF,/ in (9 35). 
CLESC, c in ($ 43 c). 
CLIENT, en in (9 16). 
ooDiciLLE, U in (9 27 a). 
OOGNAT, flfn in (5 28). 
OOMFTE, p in ($ 33). 
OONCEKTO, remarks on c in (App. 43). 
ooNsoNAirrs, names of ($ 24). 
i-ules upon ($ 26-45). 
FINAL, before a vowel or silent h, 

general rules ($ 26 b) ; special rules 

(App. 35). 
difficult or impossible to pronounce 

certain combinations of (App. 13). 

DOUBLE, remarks on (App. 34). 
how pronoimced in Latin (App. 48). 
dissimilar, effect upon e ($ 13 b). 



coNTiGU, u in derivatives of (^ 7 a). 

CORONER, r in ($ 29). 

CORRECT, < in ($ 37 B). 

gobtbs^ s in (9 39 b). 

GonoNAC, c in (^ 43 c). 

CRic, cin($ 43 c). 

CROC, c in ($ 43 c). 

cuEiLLiB, remarks on ue in (App. 6). 

ccilleb, r in (^ 29). 

CZAR, c in ($ 43 b). 



D. 



D, rules upon ($ 36). 
in proper names (App. 49)« 

DAMNER, m dropped in (App. 27). 

dental mutes (^ 31). 

Dis and des, why accent retained in 
(App. 19). 

DESSOUSb DESSUS, e in (^ 13 a). 

DIAGNOSIS, gn in (^ 28). 

DLSRESI9 Qtr^ina), explanation of 
(App. 6). 

dilemhe, erAm in ^. 18, note). 

DiPHTHONO, definition of ($ 4). 

difference of meaning between French 
and English (App. 3). 

how to analyze ($ 21). 
distiller, U in (^ 27 a). 
DISTINCT, t in ($ 37 b). 
district, t in ($ 37 b). 
Dix, xin($ 44 a). 
DK-HuiT, h in (p. 34, note). 
doigt, ^ in (( 42 b). 
DONC, remarks on c in (App. 44). 
DOMPTEB, p in (5 33). 
DOT, t in($ 37 b). 



E. 



E, UNACCENTED, USUal BOUUd Of (^ 10). 

sounded as if accented Q 13 a). 



INDEX. 
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B MTTE, rales npon ($ 10 a). 

principle upon which special rules ore 
framed (App. 13). 

in poetry and elevated style (App. 12). 

in singing (App. 12). 

how pronounced in Latin words (App. 
48). 

t, usual sound of ($ 13). 

sounded as e in ^e ($ 13 b). 

B, £, must not be made too broad (App. 2 1). 

% sounded as iinere(^ 13 b). 
in aigtte, ciguS, &c. (App. 6). 

tss in proper names (App. 49). 

]icHEC!S, c in ($ 43 c). 

EFFENDi, how prouounce en (App. 23). 

BFFiGiEMT, en in the word (^ 16). 

ET, sounded as e in ere ($ 13). 

BU, usual sound of ($ 16). 
not nasal vowel ($ 20). 
in proper names (App. 49). 

BUM, usual sound of (p. 18, note). 

at beginning of words ($ 20, and App. 
28). 

BN, usual sound of ($ 16). 

sounded as in ($ 16, and App. 22, 23). 

soimded as enn ($ l6c, and App. 22). 

in third person plural of verbs ($ 16, 
and App. 11). 

at beginning of words ($ 20, and App. 
28). 

ENFEB, r in ($ 29). 

ENN, at beginning of words ($ 20, and 
App. 28). 

BNNEUi, en in ($ 20). 

iFHOD, d in ($ 36). 

BB, r in ending ($ 29). 

B8 FINAL, remarks on (App. 11). 

is, < in ($ 39 b). 

why accent necessary in ending (App. 
19, and App. 11). 

BSCBOC, c in, ($ 43 c). 

EOT (east), t in ($ 3? b). 

BOTOMAC, c in ($ 43 c). 

ET, circumflex accent occasionally re- 
tained in ending (App. 19). 

£theb, r in ($ 29 a). 



£u, E^, usual sound of ($ 9). 
sounded as u injiu (^ 1 b). 
EU and Bd compared (App. 10). 

Eu, sounded as e in^'e ($ 10 b). 

Eus, kc, old spelling and pronunciation 
retained (App. 8). 

EXAMEN, &c., remarks on a; in (App. 
46). . 
remarks on en in (App. 22). 

EXEMPT, EXEMPTION, p In (^ 33). 

EXiGU, derivatives of (0 7 A, and App. 6). 
EXPEDIENT, en in ($ 16). 

F. 

p, rules upon ($ 26 and $ 35). 
fable, a in (9 16). 
FAON, in (5 17). 
FiBBiLLE, U in ($ 27 a). 
FiLS, J in ($ 27 b). 
sinOS^B)- 

FLETJB-DE-HS, S in (p. 30, WOte). 

FOUBNIL, I in ($ 27 b). 
FOBCEFS, p in (5 33) 

« In ($ 39) . 
FOSSE, in (^ 11). 

FBET, « in ($ 37 B). 

FDSiL, I in ($ 27 b). 

a. 

Q, rules upon (5 26, and ^ 42). 
GALIMATIAS, ti in ($ 37 a). 
GENTIL, I In ($ 27 b). 
OBUBB, eu in ending ($ 7 b, and App, 8), 
GiLLB, II in ($ 27 A). 
GN, rules upon ($ 28). 
single sound ($ 2 b). 

GBANii, t in (5 37 b). 

GBESiL, Z in ($ 27 A). 

GROG, ghiQ 42). 

GUE, GUI, tt In syllables (^ 7 A). 

GUTTDRAI. MUTES () 31). 
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H. 

H, rnles upon ($ 45). 

aspirated, remarks on modern pro- 
nunciation of (App. 47). 
in proper names (App. 49). 

HANAP,|)in($33B). 

h£las, « in ($' 39 b). 
' HENNiB, efnn in (App. 26). 
Hekbi, remarks on h in (App. 49). 

HfiBOS, HKKOlNa, BKKOlQUE, &C., h In 
(0 46). 

HIATUS, definition of, &c (App. 36 i.). 

sometimes pleasing (A;^. 35 m. a, 
and 35 m. c). 

common in conversation (App. 35 
in.c). ^ ^^ 

HiEB, r in (^ 29). 

Hrv'EB, r in ($ 29). 

HdPiTAL,'^ in (^ 12 1»). 

Hurr, £ in ($ 37 B, and App. 36). 

HYMEN, en in (App. 22). 

HTPHEN (trait d'onlon), (p. 16, nrte). 

I. 

1, 1, rules upon ($ 6). 
compared (App. 10). 

I in English words fint, pike, lite, &c., 

remarks on (App, 3). 
I silent ($ 6 a). 

IGKAME, IGNi, flfn in (^ 28). 

nxAiRR, U In ending ($ 27 a). 

nr, usual sound of (^ 19). 

not nasal vowel (^ 20). 

in proper names (App. 49). 
tts, usual sound of (^ 19). 
DrcoNviNiENT, en in (^ 16). 
n!n>EX, SB in (^ 44 b). 
INKPTIE, ti in ($ 37 a). 
iNEBTrE, Win (^ 37a). 
inexpugnable, gn in ($ 28). 
iNSTiNcrr, t in ($ 37 b). 
nrrfiRiM, tm not nasal vowel (^ 19). 
ITIE, tt in ending (^ 37 a). 



^ 



J. 



J ($ 40). 

JAI>]B,Sln($ 39 b). 
JALEP, p in ($ 33), 
JOUQ, ^ in (5 42). 
JULEP, |) in ($ 33). 

K. 

K, rules upon ($ 43). 
represented by ch ($ 41). 

KAKATOSS, Oi in ($ 21). 

KEBVES, s in ($ 39 b). 

L. 

L, rules upon ($ 26, and $ 27). 
in proper names (App. 49). 

L "liquid" (mouill^) two ways of 
pronouncing (App. 38). 
single sound ($ 2 b). 

labial mutes ($ 31). 

LAC8 (snare), a in ($ 15 6). 
c in (5 43). 

LAPS, sin ($ 39 b). 
jp in (^ 33). 

LAS (icteijection), « in ($ 39 b). 

Latin, pronunciation of, in France (App. 
48). 

pronunciation of words adopted from, 

specimen, &c. ($ 16c); maximum, 

« &c ($ 18) ; t'ngttarto, Ac. (} 7 a); 

tntwrf, &C. (5 37 b) ; 6m, &c (^ 39 B). 

LAUDANUM, Um lu ($ 18). 

LEGS, p in ($ 42). 

LETTERS, gender of, when used sub- 
stantively (App. 32). 

LINGUIBTE, U in (^ 7 a). 

liquids ($ 25 and App. 33). 

liquid, care required in use of term 
(App. 37). 

us, s in (^ 39, and note). 

LORSQUE, 'e mute ' in (App. 13). 

LUT, * in ($ 37 b). 
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M. 

K, a nasal consonant ($ 25). 
MAGNAT, flrn in (^ 28). 

MAGNIFICAT, flfW in ($ 28). 
MALT, < in (5 37 b). 
MARC, c in ($ 43). 

(proper name) c In (App. 49). 
MABS,*in($ 39 b). 
MAT, « in (^ 37 B). 
MAirvAES, au in ($ 12). 
MENTOR, en In (App. 22). 
MERINOS, s in ($ 39 B). 
MESSIEURS, r in ($ 29). 
MILLE, U in (^ 27 A). 
MOELLB, oe in ($ 21). 
MCEURS, s in ($ 39). 

MONsiEDB, on in (5 17). 
r in (^ 29). 

MOUiLLi, remarks on term (App. 37). 
MUTE and LiQum, not divided ($ 2). 
how called in French (App. 37, 41). 

MXTTEs, hard and soft ' mutes' compared 
(0 31). *^ 

N. 

N, nasal consonant ($ 25). 

SOUND OF N ADDED to prevent hiaius 
(App. 28, and note). 

NABAB, b in ($ 32). 

NENNi, enn in (App. 26). 

N£EF,/in plnral of (} 35). 

NEUF, eu in ($ 10 b). 
(nine),/ in ($ 35, and App. 36). 

KCBUD, in ($ 12). 



0. 

o, usnal soond of ($ 1^). 

somided as d in c6te ($ 11). 

remarks on o followed by r in the 
same syllable (App. 17). 

silent (^ 12 c). 



6, usual sound of (0 11). 

sounded as o in cotte (^ 12). 
OASIS, « in (^ 39 b). 
OBUS, «hi($39B). 
OE, usual sound of ($ I3c). 

sounded as e in je ($ iod). 

sounded as otta (^ 21 b). 

<Eii„ 0! in ($ 10 d). 

<EUP,/ in plural of ($ 36). 

(Eup and (EUFS, eu compared in (App. 
16). 

oi, usual sound of (§ 21). 

sounded as o In cotte ($ 22). 

remarks on (App. 29 and 30). 
01, sounded as o+t ($ 21). 
CM, usual sound of (§ 17). 

not nasal vowel ($ 20). 
OMNIBUS, « in (5 39 b). 
ON, usual sound of ($ 17). 

not nasal vowel (^ 20). 
ONC c in ending ($ 43 c). 
ONYX, a? in (0 44 b). 
ORIENT, en in (^ 16). 
osciLLER, B in (0 27 a). 
ou, ou, ot (0 8). 
QUEST, ^ in (( 37 b). 
OURS, < in (5 39). 
OUTIL, I in (5 27 b). 

P. 

p, rules upon (^ 26, and § 33). 
PAON, in ($ 17). 
PARISIS, s in ($ 39 b). 
PAT, t in (0 37 b). 
PATIENCE, &C., en In ($ 16). 
« in ($37 a). 

PAUSE, cases in which possible In reading 
(App. 35 n.). 

PATSAN, yin(/^ 6). 

pensUm, en in (App. 22). 

pibtiL, / in (9 27 a). 

pEBsn^ 2 in (0 27 b). 
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PLUS-QUE-PABFArr, < In (( 39 b). 

FOiLE, 0^ in (^ 21 h). 

FOI6NE, POiGNiE, ot iu ($ 6, and $ 22). 

FOBC, cin($ 43 c). 

Fonus, Hn ^ 2? b). 

PROMPT, j» in ($ 33). 

PBOPEB NAMES, ixiles npon (App. 49). 

FSALMISTE, p in ($ 33 1>). 

PSAUMU, J} in ($ 33 b). 
PUHLLE, U in (^ 21 a). 
FDSILLAJnMB, 12 in ($ 27 a). 

Q. 

Q ($ 26 B, and $ 43). 

QU, sometimes sounded Jam ($ 8 V). 

QUOTIENT, en in (^ 16 &). 
« in ($ 37 a). 

R. 

B, rales upon ($ 26, and 29). 
a liquid ($ 25). 
In proper names (App. 49). 
remarks on English way of pro- 
nouncing (App. 40). 

BB, effect upon a and o (App. 17). 
in future and conditional of verbs 
(App. 34). 

BADOUB, b in ($ 32). 

BAiDE, remarks on at (App. 30, and 
note). 

RiciPiENT, en in (5 16 b). 

B^GOGNiTiON, gn in ($ 28). 

b£demfteub, jp in ($ 33 a). 

b£demption, p in ($ 33 a). 

b^gnicolb, flfn in (5 28). 

EELAPS,pin($ 33 b). 

s in ($ 39 b). 
BEPS,i)in($33B). 
s in ($ 39 B). 

BHDV, um in ($ 18> . 

bob, b In ($ 32> 

BomE, remarks on oi (App. 30, and 
note). 



EOMPT,pin($ 33 a). 

BOUENNEBiE, enn in (App. 26). 

BESPECT, t in ($ 37 B). 

respecter, r^flechir, remarks on 
absence of accent in retpecUr (App. 

19) 
BEasoRTiB,&c., e in ($ 13 a). 

S. 

s, rules upon ($ 26, and $ 39). 

sounded as r (^ 39 a). 

final, no effect upon e in words of 
more than one syllable (App. 11). 

SANGSUE, g in ($ 42). 

SCEPTIQUE, c in (5 43 a). 

SCIENCE, en in ($ 16). 

8CINTILLEB, ZZ in ($ 27 a). 

SECOND, c in ($ 43 b). 

SEMPTTERNEL, em In (App. 22). 

SEPT, &c., t in ($ 37 B, and App. 36). 
p in (0 33). 

SIBILANT, term sometimes applied to s 
and z (App. 41). 

siEUB, r in ($ 29). 

SEX, SIXIEME, SIXAIN (^ 44). 

scEUB, in (( 12 c). 

SOIXANTE, Z in (^ 44). 

SOLKNNEL, cnn in (App. 26). 

sodL, I in ($ 27 b). 

souRCiL, Z in (^ 27 b). 

STAGNANT, gn in ($ 28). 

SUD, d in ($ 36). ' 

sus^ s in ($ 39 b). 

SUSPECT, £ in ($ 37 b). 

SYLLABLES, division of ($ 1 and App. 1). ' 

less carefully uttered in conversation 
than in poetry, &c. (App. 12). 

T. 

T, rales upon ($ 26, and $ 37). 
in proper names (App. 49). 

TABAC, c in (^ 43 c). 

TACT, t in ($ 37 b). 
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*rAON, in (5 17). 

TH, sounded as t ($ 37, and ^ 2). 
in proper names (^ 49). 

THALER, r in (^ 29). 

Ti, rules upon (^ 37, and App. 42). 
in proper names (App. 49). 

TiABA, ti in ($ 37 a). 

TOURNEVis, 8 in ($ 39 b). 

TRAKQunxE, U in (^ 27 a). 

TBiMA (dusresis), explanation of (App. 
5). 

TBONC, c in ($ 43 c). 



U. 

u, t, usual sound of ($ 7). 

sounded as ou in joujou (^ 8). 

silent after g and 9 ($ 7 a). 

sound of, compared (App. 10). 

modem representatives of old form eu 
(App. 8). 

UM, usual sound of ($ 18). 
not nasal vowel (^ 20, and $ 18). 

UK, usual sound of ($ 18). 

rs, s In (9 39 b). 

UT, t in ($ 37 b). 



V. 



V, rules upon ($ 34). 
vAcnxEB, U in ($ 27 a). 
VASISTAS, « in (^ 39 b). 



VAUDEViLLB, B in ($ 27 a). 

VILLAGE, VILLE, U in ($ 27 A). 
VINGT, ^ in ($ 42). 

t in (p. 29, note). 
VIS, s in (0 39). 
V0LDBILI8, « in ($ 39 b). ■ 
VOWEL-SOUND, definition of ($ 3). 

W. 

w, sounded as v in ve)* ($ 34). 

sounded as ou in joiyou ($ 8). 
WHisr, t in ($ 37 b). 

X. 

X, rules upon (^ 26, and $ 44). 
in Bruxelles (App. 49). 

Y. 

Y, usual sound of (^ 6). 
sounded as double i ($ 6 &). 
equal to a liquid I ($ 27 a). 

YACHT, ch In ($ 41). 



z (^ 38). 
not double letter in English and 
French (App. 45). 

z^KrrH, th in ($ 37). 

ZIGZAG, g final in (^ 42 <2). 
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